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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


For your business, technical, medical, vocational and hobby books 


laceys offer 


You some real 


ADVANTAGES 


1. A stock on hand of scientific books worth over 
$500,000.00 that cannot be matched in number of 
titles or quantity of stock west of New York. 


2A superior wholesale service handled by experts that is famed for its speed and 
efficiency. 


3. A classified yearly check list of all books published in the fields of science, giving 
author, title, publisher, and price. 


Ga bi-monthly bulletin that reviews all the new books issued during the preceding 
two months that keeps you informed of a// the books of science. 


‘ 


5. Competitive discounts, of course. 


64 unique store that has been designed for your pleasure and comfort while browsing 
through all the books on science. 


e All the books of all the sciences issued by a// the 
publishers are available at 


| \ & 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Wl MEDICAL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


551 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 CALIF. 
Where Sutter meets Sansome 
In the héart of Downtown -San Francisco - Phone GArfield 1-4687 
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FOR QUIET TYPING PERFECTION 
THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Library Bureau presents TREND .. . the 
new functional library furniture . . . 
endowed with unobtrusive beauty and 
prime efficiency. 

The distinguished, functional styling 
wins acclaim everywhere by eliminat- 
ing dust-catchers, reducing splintering 
and streamlining maintenance. 

TreNv’s choice hardwoods, selected 
for strength, density and grain, are 
burnished to surface perfection, then 
given a lustrous finish by Library 
Bureau's master craftsmen. 

Only in Trenp can you obtain this 
combination of striking symmetry and 
peak efficiency. If you want the finest oa aoe fe 
in library furniture, specify TREND, the Ideal for libraries—because it’s QUIET. And, 









functional furniture designed for your the Remington Noiseless gives you a plus in 
library. typing perfection with every character perfectly 

4 * e formed, flawlessly printed. The exclusive Page 
For full details on TREND and the superb Remington End-icator flashes a warning when the end 
Noiseless Typewriter phone your nearest Remington of page approaches — adjustable Card Holders 
Rand Inc. office, or write to us. Why not do it now? allow typing to the bottom edge of file cards. 





Reninglon Rend 


711 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 14 + 41 First Street, San Francisco 5 











LB Originator of Specialized Library 
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BOOKS 
Young People 


SPRING, 1949 


FOR ALL TIME 


William Shakespeare 
By Charles Norman 


This simple, straight forward 
and delightful biography of Shake- 
speare, written by an expert, brings 
the great dramatic poet to life for 
young readers. Although a schol- 
arly work, Charles Norman has 
skillfully presented Shakespeare 
from the point of view of his 
youthful audience. 


(Teen Ages) APRIL 


$3.00 


KENTUCKY DERBY 

WINNER 

By Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin 


Right away, on the first page... 
it’s just as if you were really 
there, in that sweet-smelling barn 
with the Kentucky cardinal sing- 
ing outside on the day when that 
“liddle red hoss”—Aristides—was 
born. Right away you’re thinking 
right along with Jackie and Gramp- 
er who knew, somehow, that the 
“liddel red hoss” was destined for 
greater things than pony-back- 
rides. So, naturally, from the very 


first page you can’t put the book 
down! 


(Ages 9 to 12) APRIL $2.50 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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UNION LIST OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPERS 


We are ing for publication a census of news- 
papers and per odicals printed in Southern California 
prior to 1877. We would a i y¥ corrections 
and additions to the UNION LI OF NEWS. 
PAPERS for single issves or files located in public 
or private libraries for any of the following up to 


the end of the year 1876. 


Anaheim Gazette 
(also as Southern 
Californian) 

People’s Advocate 

Coso Mining News 

Downey Courier 
(also as Los Nietos 
Valley Courier) 

Guadalupe Telegraph 

Inyo Independent 

Inyo Lancet 

Lompoc Record 

Los Angeles Star 

Southern Californian 

El Clamor Publico 

Southern Vineyard 

Los Angeles News 
(also as Semi-Weekly 
Southern News.etc.) 

El Amigo del Pueblo 

Los Angeles Weekly 
Republican 

Los Angeles Express 

La Cronica 

Weekly Mirror 

Los Angeles Herald 

Sud Californische Post 

Evening Republican 

The New Italy 

Los Angeles Daily 
Independent 

The Broadaxe 

Real Estate Advertiser 

Christian Church 

School Master 

Los Angeles Chronik 


Los Angeles Democrat 
Real Estate Reporter 
The Doctor 
Mutual Aid Monthly 
New Era 
Semi-Tropical Farmer 
Irresistable 
Panamint News 
Riverside Weekly News 
The Guardian 
San Bernardino Argus 
San Bernardino Times 
San Bernardino Herald 
San Bernardino Patriot 
San Bernardino 
Advertiser 
San Diego Herald 
San Diego Union 
San Diego Bulletin 
San Diego World 
San Diego News 
Santa Ana Valley News 
Santa Barbara Gazette 
Santa Barbara Press 
(also as the Post) 
Santa Barbara Times 
Santa Barbara Index 
Morning Republican 
Santa Barbara Daily 
News 
Santa Barbara Tribune 
Santa Monica Outlook 
Ventura Signal 
Ventura Free Press 
Wilmington Journal 
Wilmington Enterprise 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
627 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
MAdison 6-6729 


A Persistent Breed. If anyone can top 
San Diego PL’s acute space problem, we 
have failed to hear of it. Yet Clara 
Breed, librarian, recently stood with her 
back against a double-stacked tier of 
books and assured State Senator Fred 
H. Kraft that “It is true that our library 
is hideously overcrowded, but we could 
not get along without the publications of 
our own state. They are used constantly 
by our patrons.” SD will continue as a 
complete depository for California state 
publications. 


Reservations for the CLA Special Train 
to the Vancouver Regional Convention 
ix August should be made at once. 
Read page 117 for details. 
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| Californs 


CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES: A Geographical Diction- 
ary, by Erwin G. Gudde. Presents the stories of thousands of 
geographical names in California, gives the dates of naming, 
the origin and evolution of the names, their connection with 
our national history, and their relation to the California land- 
scape. Pronunciation of unusual names is given according 
to local usage. 500 double-column pages. $10.00 








YOSEMITE, THE BIG TREES, AND THE HIGH 
SIERRA: A Selective Bibliography, by Francis P. Farquhar. 
Bibliographical descriptions of twenty-five key books and 
pamphlets contributing important and unusual information on 
the Sierra Nevada region. This book, a compendium of in- 
formation on historical sources, presents careful and complete 
annotations about the contents of each entry. A reference 
book and a collector’s guide. 96 pages. $7.50 


| Library Aide 


REACHING READERS: Techniques of Extending Library 
Services, edited by Carleton B. Joeckel. A practical descrip- 
tion of the different methods used by large-unit public libraries 
to reach readers. From papers presented at an institute held 
in conjunction with the 1947 American Library Association 
meeting in San Francisco. 124 pages. $2.75 














SOURCES OF ENGINEERING INFORMATION, by 
Blanche H. Dalton. A practical guide to engineering literature 
and data, designed as a concise reference for students, engi- 
neers, research workers, and librarians. 112 pages. $4.00 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


STANDARD STAPLES 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE 

Edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 

A complete and comprehensive history of the 
Horse from primitive times to modern days. 
Encyclopaedic in Scope. ““‘Handsome volume, 
over 200 illustrations, many in full-page color. 
Ineludes history; development of horse in vari- 
ous countries; horse in war; fox hunting; driv- 
ing; coaching; horse in literature; horse in art 
ad Glossary of equine terms. . .Excellent 
bibliography on hunting. Good general refer- 
ence Book.** ROBERT W. HENDERSON, 
N.Y.P.L. Library Journal. 879 pages. $12.50 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY 

Walter Farrington Moses 

The finest available anatomy for the artist, art 
student and instructor. Contains 147 drawings, 
each with text, showing muscle and bone struc- 
ture. *‘No Art Student should be without it.” 
ANDREW LOOMIS 

128 pages. 84%" x 11”. $3.95 
THE BOOK OF THE DOG 

Edited by B. Vesey-Fitzgerald 

A comprehensive compilation giving full infor- 
mation of History, Breeding and Training of 
130 breeds of Dogs. Pictures of all breeds 
with judging points. 300 illustrations, many 
in color. 980 pages 7Yy," x 10” $12.50 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS AND THEIR MARKS 
By Sir Charles James Jackson 

Recognized by collectors and libraries as the 
classic authority of Hallmarks on Silver and 
Gold. Over 13,000 marks with historical notes 
on the individual smiths and their work. 

768 pages 8” x 114" $17.50 
MARKS G MONOGRAMS ON 

EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 

POTTERY G&G PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Survey of marks and monograms of every his- 
torical period, manufacturing techniques and 
over 5000 identification marks. ““CHAFFERS 
is the standard reference in its field, the most 
complete and authoritative book of its kind. . . 
indispensable to the student of ceramics.’ Alice 
Winchester, Editor “ANTIQUES.” 

14th Edition 1095 pages 


COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK OF 

MARKS G MONOGRAMS 

ON POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Over 5000 Marks & Monograms with Refer- 
ence index. ““So arranged and indexed that the 
ceramics collector can use it as a pocket guide 
for on-the-spot identification... — American 
Home Magazine. 368 pages. 5% x 7%”. $4.00 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS 

By Marie Corelli 

A forceful, moving novel of spiritual and in- 
spirational content by the author of The Life 
Everlasting. 425 pages. $3.00. 


OUR UNSEEN GUEST 

Introduction by Stewart Edward White 

By Darby & Joan 

One of the most important books ever written 
on the subject of Psychic Research. A record 
of the daring pioneer work in its field. The 
forerunner to The Betty Book and The Un- 
obstructed Universe, etc. 336 pages. $3.00. 


A DWELLER ON TWO PLANETS 

By Phylos 

The Original occult classic describing the fas- 
cinating life on ancient Atlantis. 

448 pages. $5.00. 


Write for descriptive catalogue and discounts. 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 
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Calendar 
District Meetings 


Golden Empire-Mt.Shasta. Davis, Apr.23 
Golden Gate. Paradise Park, Mar. 19-20 
Redwood. Eureka, May 7 

Southern. UCLA, Mar. 5 

Yosemite. Porterville, Apr. 9 


College, University, and Research Li- 
braries Section, Northern Division. 
Mills College, May 7 


ALA Western Regional Meeting. Van- 
couver, BC, Aug. 22-25 


JUNIOR and SENIOR LIBRARIANS 


Stockton Public Library, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has openings for Junior and 
Senior Librarians, Civil Service status, 
retirement plan, 37'!4, hour work week, 
12 working days vacation, and 12 
working days sick leave. Salary ranges: 
$213—$266; $238—-$297. For further 
information and applications address 
Stockton Public Library, Stockton, 
California. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Allen, Edwin Allen Co 


Biosphere Productions 

Borden Publishing Co 86, 116, 122 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
Dawson's Book Shop 

Doubleday & Company, Inc 
Foster & Futernick Company 
Gaylord Brothers 

Hehn & Hoth, Inc 

Huntting. H. R. Huntting Co... 
Levinson’s Book Store 

Los Angeles News Company 
McClurg. A. C. McClurg & Co.... 
McKay. David McKay Co 

New Method Book Bindery 
Pacific Library Binding Co 
Remington Rand Inc 

San Francisco News Co.... 

Sather Gate Book Shop 

Squire. Ben B. Squire 


Stanford University Press 
Technical Book Company 
University of California Press... 
Valley Library Bindery 
Vroman. A. C. Vroman, Inc 
Western Library Service 
Wilcox & Follett Co 

World Book Encyclopedia 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 
KEK 
A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


HK 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
BINDINGS 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 
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Library Pointers 


for Forty-nine 


EMPIRE ON WHEELS 


Raymond W. and Mary Lund Settle 


It was a long trip West in Gold Rush days, when countless wagon wheels rolled 
across the overland trail imprinting a story as exciting as any American has ever 
known. Here it is—the sage of an empire on wheels and three men: Russell, 
Majors and Waddell. It’s the sixth volume in Stanford's famed “Transportation 


Series.” Illustrated $3.50 


SAM WARD in the GOLD RUSH 


Edited by Carvel Collins 


Sophisticated Sam Ward was lazy. He left the more energetic activity of actual 
gold mining to the ambitious and filled out his two year stretch at the diggings as 
a sort of “quartermaster.” Sam also had wit and a journalistic eye. That's why 


his memoir makes delectable Centennial reading. Illustrated $3.50 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


THE CONSTITUTION of the Association, still a little tender from recent amend- 
ing at the Annual Meeting, appears verbatim in this issue of the Bulletin. And we 
are ready to wager that it will hardly have had time to adjust itself comfortably to 
its new provisions before another committee charged with constitutional revision 
will be requested. There is an obsession among constitutional societies to overhaul 
their organic law—whether to satisfy some fundamental need or to gratify a carnal 
yearning for a new annual model. As the object of buying post hole diggers is rarely 
to collect post hole diggers but to assure a ready supply of deep black post holes, so 
the purpose of adopting a new constitution is not to find semantic relief in ten pages 
of modified document but to get some kind of urgent action. The constitution, as 
revised, provides for more democratic and efficient government, and it has cost us 
a wad of Association dollars and hours of committee wrangling; let us see that it is 
worked at full capacity. The editor swears he'll never print another during his 
incumbency. 





The succulent roots of the CLA go right down from the paneled office of the 
head librarian to the lowest man in the nether book stack. Enmeshed in this net- 
work of books, people, and public service are all the human beings who make the 
library system tick. The Association is not a code of laws nor a clique of big time 
operators but is the body of organized believers in the cause of library service. The 
object of the California Library Association, says the CLA constitution, shall be to 
promote library service and librarianship; and any person residing in California, at 
present or previously engaged in library work, may become an active member. It 
embraces trustees, clerks, custodians, librarians, department heads, friends; some 
may lead and some may push, but we are engaged in the same great project. We're 
all in it together. 





The CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, 
and June, by the California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline 
Sth of the month preceding publication. Average circulation 2200. Subscription price for 
non-members $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7; 
editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 24: Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed 
by the Association. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


By PRESIDENT EDWIN T. COMAN 


OW FARES the California Library 

Association? The careful, compe- 
tent leadership of its officers and com- 
mittees since- the war is fast bearing 
fruit. Our insistence upon decent sal- 
aries for librarians is lifting us out of 
the “depressed” class; and the effective 
work of our Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom played a large part in defeat- 
ing a serious threat to freedom of in- 
quiry. We are truly just beginning to 
discover the power which resides in 
group action. 

What is the California Library Asso- 
ciation? It is you and I and hundreds 
of our fellow workers in the library 
field. We talk proudly of belonging to 
the group, and support talk with action. 
But too many people forego member- 
ship in the Association for the cost of 
a carton of cigarettes or a visit to the 
beauty parlor. Opportunities for coop- 
erative action abound, offering benefits 
to all, but we need the active participa- 
tion and support of every person in li- 
brary work. Fill in a membership blank. 


This year strong committees are al- 
ready in action, pursuing investigations 
and gathering information for the bene- 
fit of librarianship and library service 
in the state. The organization of the 
Association is handicapped by a lack 
of acquaintance with able librarians who 
have joined our library staffs since the 
war. During 1949 let us carry on our 
own gold hunt for talent latent in the 
ranks; notify the president of potential 
new workers who can contribute effec- 
tively to the Association’s progress. 


For this one year the CLA is com- 
mitted to support the ALA Far Western 
Regional Conference, sharing its respon- 
sibility, gains, and losses with the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association and 
ALA. Sustaining this pledge, there will 
be no annual CLA conference in 1949, 
but strong district meetings, one day 
institutes, and a CLA business session at 
the Regional Meeting will serve as a 
partial substitute. Recognizing the legiti- 
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mate complaint of northern California 
members that no full scale meeting of 
CLA has convened in their section for 
six years, the 1950 conference will be 
held in Sacramento, celebrating Cali- 
fornia’s centennial year and a hundred 
years of the State Library's history. 


The Far Western Regional Meeting 
of ALA will be held in Vancouver, 
B.C., during August 22-25, 1949. With 
the University of British Columbia as 
our host, plentiful convention accommo- 
dations in war-time dormitories ($1.50 
a day), and meals at $.60 apiece, ample 
provision for physical comfort is assured. 
A special CLA train, picking up libra- 
rians all the way from southern Cali- 
fornia to the Oregon Line, is being 
planned. 


Tentative programs for the Regional 
Meeting will reach CLA members short- 
ly. Monday morning, August 22, will 
be given to a thorough discussion of the 
Public Library Inquiry, led by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, director of the inves: 
tigation; no public librarian should miss 
this meeting. An equally significant pro- 
gram for the college and university 
group is also scheduled for that day. 
President McDiarmid will report fully 
upon the ALA; and all aspects of re- 
gional cooperation—of which the Re- 
gional Meeting is an outstanding ex- 
ample—will be examined. Dr. Lionel 
Stevenson, speaking upon Canadian lit- 
erature, will review a field with which 
few of us are well acquainted. 


The Regional Meeting will provide 
opportunity for us to learn of the im- 
portant projects and activities for which 
PNLA is famous. It will remind us 
pleasantly that no one excels the Canadi- 
an in his capacity for warm, thoughtful 
hospitality. And—a fair warning to 
those susceptible to the charms of bone 
china, antiques, and fine woolens, at 
twenty percent off US prices—they are 
going to be sorely tempted. So, four 
wonderful days in Vancouver! 
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THE UNIVERSITY AS PUBLISHER 


By AUGUST FRUGE 


PUBLISHERS, although extraordinarily in- 
fluential in the world of books and libraries, 
are but little known to librarians, who are 
inclined to take them, along with the sun- 
shine and showers, as another natural phe- 
nomenon. They are the first book selectors, 
and their influence upon the reading. and 
thinking of a nation is far-reaching and in- 
calculable. Their judgment of what is good, 
true, and marketable is generally binding, 
and from it there is little opportunity of 
appeal. A small but important section of 
this significant business is the university 
presses, and August Frugé explains the pur- 
poses of this group of publishers and intro- 
duces us to a variety of their problems which 
concern libraries. He, an ex-librarian, is As- 
sociate Manager of the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, and, with Samuel T. Farquhar, 
Manager, maintains offices in Berkeley and 
Los Angeles where librarians are always 
welcome. The Pierian Spring, widely read 
among bookmen, may be traced to his clear 
flowing pen. A graduate of the UC library 
school and former head of the order depart- 
ment of the California State Library, he is 
well known in the CLA. 


NCE WE WERE introduced to 


a sweet young librarian, who looked 
up at us with a wonderful, knowledge- 
seeking smile and said, “Oh, you're with 
the University Press. Just what does the 


Press do?” We made the mistake of 
trying to tell her, right there, in a few 
words, without preparation, and with 
that wonderful smile working on us 
inside. After saying a lot of things that 
probably made little sense, we managed 
to tell her that we publish books. “Oh,” 
she said again, “I thought that was done 
in the East. And what kind of books 
do you publish?” She had other ques- 
tions, too, and we promised (just before 
we changed the subject) that once we 
were safely away from her smile and 
could focus our eyes on the paper and 
the typewriter keys, we should write 
something for her about university 
presses, 

There are some thirty or forty of 
them in this country, and they are of 
all sizes and kinds. Some, like Columbia, 
have large organizations and publish 
nearly a hundred books a year; some 
have a staff of one person and publish 
two or three. Most are in between. Un- 


like the commercial publishers, who are 
grouped together in the New York area, 
the larger university presses are scattered 
about the-country at the universities of 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Chicago, 
Minnesota, Stanford, and California, as 
well as in the various parts of the East. 
In a small way, at least, they are spread- 
ing the publishing business throughout 
the country and decreasing the un- 
healthy centralization in the East. 

In California, with a population of 
ten million people, there are only two 
general book publishing organizations 
and they are operated under the wings 
of two large universities: Stanford and 
California. There are other publishers 
and good ones, but they are quite small 
or they work in specialized subject fields 
or handle textbooks rather than those 
for the general book trade, which is 
quite a different sort of business. The 
author of a general non-fiction book 
must either go to one of the university 
presses or go East. 

A number of serious handicaps—such 
as high manufacturing costs and the lack 
of trade book channels—have made it 
nearly impossible for trade book pub- 
lishing to develop in the West. The 
university presses, with certain economic 
advantages such as freedom from taxes 
and rent, manage to get along. Another 
advantage, not always recognized as one, 
is that they usually prefer to publish 
books that sell steadily over a period of 
years rather than the current and popu- 
lar titles that can make a publisher rich 
(or poor) in a few months. Naturally 
we look forward to the day when West- 
ern printers and binders can compete 
with Eastern book manufacturers and 
more publishing can come to the West 
Coast. (We are assuming, of course, 
that books will remain on the market; 
they will never be driven off by the 
movies, radio, or television, but it seems 
possible that they may be done in some- 
day by the high cost of printing.) 

While trade and textbook publishers 
play things pretty close to their chests, 
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there is little secrecy and not much com- 
petition among university presses. One 
book seldom affects the sale of another, 
and university press people are usually 
willing to compare notes on edition sizes, 
sales methods, and plans for new books, 
on the theory that what helps one will 
help the others. For example, we have 
never thought of Stanford, or any other 
university press, as a competitor, nor do 
they think of us in that way. Stanford 
and California have rather different pub- 
lishing programs, the variations arising 
from two sets of circumstances and from 
the requirements of two academic facul- 
ties. What is said here largely concerns 
the University of California Press, but 
most of it applies also to Stanford and 
to other university presses. 

The University of California is one 
of the few—Princeton, Chicago, Okla- 
homa, Stanford are among the others— 
with a printing plant as well as a pub- 
lishing business. This often leads to con- 
fusion—sometimes even within our own 
walls. It can hardly be said too many 
times that printing and publishing are 
two separate operations that have much 
to contribute to each other but that must 
not be thought of as one. Thus we 
could continue publishing with no manu- 
facturing facilities of our own; our print- 
ing plant, which does work for all de- 
partments of the University, could op- 
erate at almost full capacity without our 
publishing business. Many of our books 
are manufactured in the East, in the 
Midwest, and by private printers in 
California. 

These notes are about university 
presses as publishers. The sweet libra- 
rian who started all these remarks 
wanted to know, among other things, 
what kind of books we publish, and we 
tried to explain to her the purpose of a 
university press. It is, first of all, to 
publish works of scholarship—research 
papers contributed by university scholars 
and read mostly by other scholars. These 
papers, even though they bear titles like 
The Dusky-Footed Wood Rat or Tables 
of Non-Central X?, should not be 
thought of as divorced from everyday 
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life. The results of research move freely 
among scholars and scientists, and many 
of them eventually. produce applied 
knowledge in the arts and sciences or a 
greater understanding of ourselves and 
our culture. 

In the second place, the university 
presses are trying to close the gap be- 
tween scholarly research and the general 
public—to take the scholar’s work di- 
rectly to the public in soundly based, 
semi-popular books and in books of re- 
search that are written plainly and with- 
out jargon. 

The University of California Press, 
for example, carries on two distinct 
publishing programs. They are handled 
quite differently, although some books 
straddle the gap between the two and 
show the characteristics of both. The 
first program, and the one on which the 
Press was founded, is the editing, print 
ing, and distribution of what are known 
as the University of California Publica: 
tions—nearly forty series of scholarly 
monographs produced by the various 
academic departments on all campuses 
of the University. These papers are 
selected by a series of academic boards 
and committees; they are subsidized by 
a direct university appropriation; and 
they are distributed mostly by exchange 
through the university libraries. They 
are not expected to pay their own way 
and relatively little effort is made to 
sell them.. They are sent to libraries and 
research departments all over the world, 
and in return for them, the University 
libraries receive thousands of dollars 
worth of books and journals each year. 

On top of this program, or alongside 
it, the Press conducts a general book 
publishing business, accepting manu’ 
scripts on publisher's risk, paying roy- 
alties, and making every effort to ad- 
vertise and sell the finished books. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted by anyone 
from anywhere but they must pass the 
high standards of an academic committee 
and they must also give promise of sell- 
ing well enough to bring back the cost 
of publication. How often have we heard 
it said that a university press is not in 
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business to make money. Neither, we 
always reply, is it in business to throw 
money away. Over a period of years, 
we are expected to break even. Usually 
we can get our money back on a sale 
of 2,500 copies, while a commercial 
publisher may need to sell 5,000 or more, 
but we must plan our expense and in- 
come just as carefully as he does. If this 
were better understood, fewer authors 
would expect us to publish their books 
at a loss, and perhaps not so many 
trade publishers would send authors of 
impossible manuscripts to us, with little 
notes asuring them that their works are 
“contributions” and should be published 
by a university press. 

Some of our general books are pretty 
technical, or they may contain the re- 
sults of original research of a fairly wide 
interest; the publisher's job is to see that 
they are presented in attractive form, 
both in style of writing and in physical 
appearance, and that they are distribu- 
ted as widely as possible among those 
people who have an interest in the sub- 
ject. Often such a book covers a rela- 
tively small field but is the only book or 
the only authoritative book in that field, 
and a good sale can be obtained by 
getting an honest and well-written cir- 
cular to the right people, while adver- 
tising in general magazines would bring 
no such results. 

Our semi-popular boos are sold in 
much the same way as are those of com- 
mercial publishers, except that a univer- 
sity press is apt to eliminate the ex- 
pensive frills, the cocktail parties for 
the author and the giant books for dis- 
play, that look so good in Publishers’ 
Weekly but sell very few copies. Stand- 
ard royalty rates are paid when the 
probable sale justifies them. Ads are run 
in appropriate magazines, salesmen call 
on the book stores, and enough adver- 
tising circulars to paper the Great Wall 
of China are thrown in the mail. 

Every now and then people complain 
to us about the high price of books. 
When the sweet young librarian came 
up with this story, we went though the 
standard publishers’ routine with a few 
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variations suitable to her youth and 
beauty. Then, carefully, we explained 
that yes, book prices are high, they have 
gone up since the war about 30% on 
the average, or perhaps even 35%. But, 
and here we became eloquent, every- 
thing else has gone up 100% or more so 
that books are just about the best bar- 
gains on the market. Consider that, we 
said, next time you buy a botle of whis- 
key or perfume. Books unfortunately 
are regarded as a luxury by people in 
this country, even by librarians and 
others who should know better. Most 
of us who hesitate to spend three dollars 
on a book throw it down quickly enough 
for movie tickets or a round of drinks. 
But this is hardly the place to discuss 
the social pressures that make the dif- 
ference. 

The publisher is caught in the middle 
between sky-high printing and binding 
costs and earth-bound book prices. With 
printers’ bills stacked high on his desk, 
he chooses between pricing his books up 
and off the market and printing more 
copies (to get a lower unit cost) than 
he has any chance to sell. One of our 
friends said recently with justifiable in- 
justice, “Only printers can afford to buy 
books, and they don’t read.” 

Trade book publishing is not in a 
healthy state at the moment. To break 
even, a publisher must sell something 
like 5,000 copies (some say as many as 
10,000) and, no matter what the ads 
claim, the average trade book does not 
sell that many. While some firms have 
been absorbed by their rivals, others 
have reduced their trade book depart- 
ments and are concentrating on text 
books, a much safer business. The firms 
with large, stable back lists and those 
that are able to keep finding best sellers 
will survive, but few are able any longer 
to take many chances on new authors 
or on marginal books. The university 
presses, with certain advantages in their 
position and with less flamboyant ideas 
of salesmanship and content, can break 
even at a lower figure and are apt to 
become more influential in American 


publishing. 





TO WILLIS KERR 


Willis Kerr (A.B., Bellevue College, Neb., 
1900; M.A., Columbia, 1902) became libra- 
rian of Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
in 1904, where he served until 1911, was 
head of the Kansas State Teachers College 
library until 1925, and librarian of Pomona 
College until 1931. In 1927 he was appointed 
librarian of Claremont Colleges and, .in a 
couple of decades, engineered the growth of 
the book collections of the Associated Col- 
leges from one library of 45,000 volumes to 
a group collection of 225,000, with central- 
ized bibliographical facilities, book ordering, 
and cataloging. Since his official retirement 
at Claremont in July 1948, he has continu: d 
active as Bibliographical Consultant to the 
Colleges and as stimulant and advisor to co- 
operative library projects everywhere. Everett 
Moore, one of a younger generation of li- 
brarians much influenced by Willis Kerr's 
example, writes a brief appreciative note on 
his long career. 


legge KERR has a way of making 
his accomplishments in librarian- 
ship look easy to the uninitiated.. He 
has become so at home in his profession 
that one must look carefully to realize 
that into the making of his successful 
and influential career there have gone 
the nine parts of sweat and one part of 
inspiration which are said to constitute 
the make-up of genius. It is, with the 
latter one part which we are chiefly con- 
cerned in reviewing his place in the de- 
velopment of California librarianship. 

After nearly a half century of honest 
achievement, Willis Kerr has “retired,” 
but he has not deserted the profession..of 
librarianship. As Librarian emeritus and 
Bibliographical Consultant of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges at Claremont, and as 
friend and adviser to a host of librarians 
in the CLA, he is continuing to promote 
the interests of bibliographical coopera- 
tion and positive librarianship which 
have long been close to his heart. 

His efforts in behalf of cooperation 
may be viewed as an extension of a 
philosophy of the use of books which he 
has been steadily working out as a prac- 
ticing librarian. A glance at some of his 
published remarks shows that he has ever 
been concerned with finding a positive 
book-philosophy that would enable the 
librarian to free his books from the 
chains and restrictions which interfere 


with their free use. He has been im- 
patient of too much “requiring, reserv- 
ing, restricting, confirming, checking in 
and out, fining for overdues—all _this 
book paraphernalia.” “Can't we,” he 
asks with momentary weariness, “find 
a way to make books free?” 

To allow the student to be “a free 
spirit, a’ free agent,” he has sought for 
ways to simplify library procedures, to 
break _— barriers between books and 
readers. ooks to the potentialities 
of ss new reproductive devices as 
microfilm and the, microcard to save us 
from some of the cares of protecting 
single books. 

The manner in which Willis Kerr has 
gone. about getting books and readers 
together in the most agreeable manner 
possible has infected many with his 
positive philosophy. “Let's get rid of 
the idea that books are attached to sub- 
jects and courses of study, that libra- 
ries are merely tools.” The library should 
be “a creative, not a static or negative 
thing.” 

So, quite naturally this philosophy of 
full use.has resulted in a passion for 
regional cooperation, for using every op- 
portunity to make the library resources 
of a region known and available. He is 
not limited in his thinking to the tradi- 
tional concepts of the costly union cata- 
log; he is rather concerned with “ra 
tionalizing our library resources” through 
description and evaluation. 

Following his own dictum that “the 
way to begin is to begin,” he has of late 
taken up the editorship of Cooperative 
Notes, circulating information about im- 
portant acquisitions, trends in regional 
planning, and book resources of south- 
ern California—again to bring more 
books together to be useful to more 
readers. Here too, he looks to the even- 
tual use of photography, electronics, and 
mechanization to facilitate this kind of 
cooperation. 

We are glad to recognize the far- 
reaching influence of Willis Kerr's model 
of librarianship and his continuing prac- 
tice of that positive book-philosophy. 
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LIBRARY 


HISTORY 


AN UNEXPLORED FIELD OF RESEARCH 


WHAT IS THE .USE of history—library 
history? We make this heretical inquiry 
strictly within the confines of our own li 
brary journal. Librarians are a practical lot, 
and, being constantly pressed to know what 
to use for time and men: we seek justifica- 
tion for every kind of effort spent. Centen- 
nials notwithstanding, what can we do with 
history? Statistics we can use, and we know 
the value of publicity releases; some of us are 
converted to the winsome ways of annual re- 
ports. But—history too? Andrew Horn, a 
historian gone librarian, points to our meager 
library historical literature and to the op- 
portunities we are missing in exploring this 
unexploited field. Prior to his graduation from 
the School of Librarianship at Berkeley, Mr. 
Horn received his Ph.D. from the Department 
of History at UCLA and was a member of 
the history faculty at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He is at present on the library staff at 
UCLA. 

HY HAS the history of librarian- 

ship been neglected? Ours is a 
profession with a rich tradition, a fine 
record in education and scholarship, and 
a promise of great social service, but 
with an extremely meager historical lit- 
erature. It is true that excellent work 
has been done in European library his- 
tory, some of it in English and a little 
of it easily available. But consider Cali- 
fornia, the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America—the New World re- 
gions; these are the present unexploited 
fields of historical research for librarians. 
Why has the history of librarianship 
been neglected? Because the job is to 
be done by librarians; and librarians are 
not the serene, unhurried, detached, lov- 
ing guardians of humanity's recorded 
achievements they may be imagined to 
be. Perhaps this popular misconception 
was more true three or four generations 
ago, but the professional descendants 
of Justin Winsor rarely pace their multi- 
level steel stacks, leisurely perusing the 
new books which are placed on the 
shelves. Librarians, even the most humble 
and the most bookish of them, are busy 
people; they must be to keep their heads 
above the piles of print heaped up on 
their receiving platforms, to select the 
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best titles from the huge flood of books, 
to raise money to pay for what they 
select. And, as Pierce Butler has noted, 
librarians have become a breed of prag- 
matists. We are so pragmatic that we 
need to be convinced that new ways 
are practical. Writing library history 
and preserving libraries’ historical rec- 
ords are practical pursuits, if we need 
to be convinced of their practicality. 
Here are four ways in which history is 
useful. 

(1) A librarian who has at hand a 
good history of his institution, relating 
the library's growth to the development 
of the community, finds it repeatedly 
useful in public relations. A brief sketch 
of UCLA's library history was recently 
drawn upon in writing the librarian’s 
annual report, was used repeatedly by 
the exhibitions committee, by adminis- 
trators briefing themselves for news- 
paper interviews, and by the staff as a 
morale builder, stimulating their pride 
in the library’s achievements. “Books at 
UCLA” (Pacific Spectator, Winter 1948) 
has been well worth the time Mr. Vos- 
per spent on it. 

(2) Now and then we realize that 
we are doing a thing only because “it 
has always been done here,” or, contrari- 
wise, it is left undone only because it 
has never been started. An accession 
record may now be duplicated by other 
records; or users’ identification cards for 
thousands of patrons may have been un- 
necessary when there were only fifty. 
As an administrative device, a detailed 
library history can do for the whole 
procedural pattern what a job methods 
analysis does for a specific operation. 

(3) We hear much today about larger 
units of service, about interlibrary co- 
operation and regional library planning, 
about library service on a national and 
international scale. We see too little of 
concrete achievement in these fields and 
less of international good will, to which 
libraries can contribute. Yet, what do 
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we know about libraries in Brazil, Ne- 
vada, California, or in an adjoining 
county, for that matter? The reading 
of library history and the joint under- 
standing of library problems will con- 
tribute to wide interlibrary cooperation. 

(4) And, finally, consider the libra- 
rian’s obligation to his profession; Abra- 
ham Flexner notwithstanding, librarian- 
ship is widely regarded as a profession. 
One of the characteristics of a profes- 
sion is its literature, and by its literature 
a large segment of the public will meas- 
ure its importance. A neglected aspect 
of this literature, and a field of study to 
which almost any librarian can con- 
tribute, is library history. Librarians in 
small institutions and those denied wide 
research facilities because of isolated 
geographical conditions can do one of 
the most important jobs of all. Until 
detailed histories of individual libraries 
are compiled thoroughly and accurately, 
the larger history of American librarian- 
ship will not be chronicled. 


Sometimes I have a_ bibliographical 


vision. I see a finely printed book, with 
its title, California Librarianship, a Col- 
lection of Essays, published by the CLA 
in 1950. Turning to the table of con- 
tents I read the following list of con- 
tributions: 
The California State Library, 
by Mabel R. Gillis. 
The California Library System, 
by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
California Library Schools, 
by Sidney B. Mitchell. 
The Story of CLA, 
by John D. Henderson. 
Libraries of Northern California, 
by Edith M. Coulter. 
Libraries of Southern California, 
by Althea Warren. 
Great Personalities of California Li- 
brarianship, by Willis Kerr. 
California Book Collectors, 
by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
The Problems of Librarianship in 
California, by Donald Coney. 


What a book! 
further. 


I wish I could read 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHY 


At the Midwinter meeting of the 
ALA Committee on Photo Duplication, 
microfilming newspapers two pages to 
an exposure was the main topic dis- 
cussed, a practice favored by commercial 
publishers (including the N.Y. Times), 
who point to savings in time and ma- 
terial and consequent lower consumer 
prices. The Committee listened with in- 
terest but reserved its decision until 
readers’ reactions and related matters 
are studied. Better positive copies of 
commercial film files for library use were 
urged. Experimentation with a micro- 
card edition of the N.Y. Times was re- 
ported, as were production difficulties 
with the microcard reading machine. 

A new and inexpensive German mic- 
rocopy camera and reader, invented by 
Josef Goebel, is described by Werner B. 
Ellinger in the January 1949 College 
and Research Libraries. Using 9 x 12 
cm. sheet film instead of 35mm. rolls, 
the camera reduces everything to a 1:20 
ratio, accommodating about 15 pages of 
newspaper or 150 of book size to a sheet. 
Advantages claimed are vertical instead 
of roll filing, easier access to material 
wanted, and simpler and more compact 
operation. A reader, folding to 4” x 6” x 
12”, is reputed to sell in Holland for 
$40. Film sheets have one important ad- 
vantage over microcards, economical re- 
production in one copy, while micro 
acrds require an edition of 100 or more. 

A technical paper issued by Philips’ 
Gloeilampenfabrieken in Eindhoven, Hol- 
land, describes the Metal-Diazonium 
process upon which the Goebel system 
is based. The process, converting dia- 
zonium compounds to metallic silver, is 
grainless and will resolve more than 
1000 lines per mm., compared with 160 
lines for the best films now in use. Re- 
duction ratios of 1:300 are possible, but 
current experiments are with 1:90 and 
1:40 (the latter reducing a book page 
to a Y%” square). Exposure time is 
slower than silver emulsions but more 
rapid than diazo type materials. 


ALAN D. Covey 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


A COOPERATIVE SURVEY of resources, made by the Publicity Committee of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section of the CLA: Thelma Durbin, Jessie Hume, Margaretta Smyth, Lorna Kugler, 
chairman, 1948. Collections of less than 20 items are not listed. Other reports upon regional 


resources are solicited. 





LIBRARY 


Braille Institute 
Library, L.A. 


Redwood City PL 


Los Angeles PL 


Anaheim PL 


Berkeley PL 
Fresno PL 
Huntington Library 
Long Beach PL 


Los Angeles PL 


Oakland PL 


Pomona PL 


San Diego PL 


American-Russian In- 


stitute Library, SF 


Santa Monica PL 


VOLUMES 


USE 





Braille and Talking Books 


Editions 
50-100 


Folklore 
900 


Foreign Language 


Few Dutch, French, German, 
Swedish, Spanish 

65 French, German, Italian 

30-40 European 

Few French 

150 Danish, French, Nor- 
wegian, Spanish, Swedish 

1200 Bulgarian, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, French, French-Indo- 
China, German, Greek, 
Italian, Japanese, Latvian, 
Mexican,Spanish,Swedish, 
Swiss, Ukranian 

76 French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, 
Spanish 

50 Danish, French, German, 
Italian, Norwegian 

99 French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, 
Swedish 

300 illus. Russian children’s 
books and magazines. Also 
Armenian, Azerbaijan, 
Georgian, Kazakh, Ukrain- 
ian, Uzbek. Trans. into 
Russian of English and 
American classics. 

50 French and Swedish 
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Teachers of blind; blind over 
18 years 


Reference (M-S, 10-6 PM 
Sun. 1:30-4:30) 


Reference, Ivanhoe Room 


(M-S, 10-6) 


Circulate (M-F, 1-9, S, 9-9) 


Circulate (M-S, 9-6) 

Reference 

By appointment 

Reference, Circulate 
(M-S, 9-530) 

Reference (M-S, 10-6) 


(MS, 9-6) 


Reference (M-S, 9-9, Sun., 
2-5, except Aug.) 
Circulate (M-S, 9-6) 


Circulate to libraries and 


schools (M-F, 9-5, S, 9-1) 


Circulate (M-S, 10-6) 
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LIBRARY 


Huntington Library 


Los Angeles PL 
Oakland PL 


San Diego PL 


Scripps College 
Library, Claremont 


UCLA Library 


San Francisco PL 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


USE 


Early British and American, By appointment 


VOLUMES 
Historical 
to 1899 
150 


75 British and American 
and facsimiles 


112 old, rare, curious 


150 British and American, 


1790-1860 


550 mostly British, 1707- 
1914, including poetry, 
stories, school texts 


Illustrators, Contemporary 


119 


Reference (M-S, 10-6) 
(M-S, 10-6) 


Circulate to adults(MCS, 9-6) 


Circulate 


Reference (M-F, 8-5) 


Reference (M-F, 1-9, S, 9-6) 


International Mind, Carnegie Peace Foundation 


Glendora PL 


Hemet PL 


Berkeley PL 


Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Elementary 
School library, 
Arcata 

Long Beach PL 

Los Angeles PL 


Oakland PL 


University of Califor- 
nia Library, Library 
School branch, 
Berkeley 


Pasadena PL 


200 Fiction and non-fiction, 


about all countries 
200 


Model Libraries 
462 


150 

1500 (includes unusual 
editions) 

1400 (includes limited 
editions) 

500, emphasis on fine 
editions 


Mother Goose 
57 


Nature 


Santa Barbara Museum 550 books, 150 pams. 


of Natural History, 
Junior Dept. 


Yolo County Library, 
Woodland 


Pre-School 


20, boxed witth descriptive 


cards 


Circulate (M-S, 10-12, 2-5; 


M-F, 7-9 PM) 
Circulate (M-F, 12-5 :30, 


7-8:30; S, 9-5:30, 7-8:30) 


Reference (M-S, 9-6) 
Reference 


Reference (M-S, 9°5:30) 
Reference (M-S, 10-6) 


Reference (MVS, 9-6) 


Reference (M-F, 8:30-5) 


Reference (M-S, 9-6) 


Reference, Circulate 
(M-F, 9-5, S, 9-12) 


Loaned for book talks 


——$—$—$—$—— $$ 
\ 








/ PHOTOCHARGING AT GLENDALE 


By EVA LOUISE ROBERTSON 


SINCE CHAINED BOOKS gave way to 
open stacks, the routines associated with lend- 
ing books and assuring their return have been 
one of the burdensome chores of library life. 
And now comes the machine to perform for 
us the mechanics of librarianship. Circulation 
procedures are particularly vulnerable to 
mechanization and are being assaulted of late 
by punched card systems, photocharging 
processes, and other mechanical contraptions. 
A punched card system, in use at Stockton, 
was recently reviewed in this publication 
(September 1948), and now we scrutinize a 
photographic method, after more than a year 
of its steady operation in the Glendale Public 
Library. Installed there in December 1947 by 
Gene Hart and his staff, the Recordak photo- 
charging system is reported upon by Eva 
Louise Robertson, Assistant to the Librarian 
at Glendale. Miss Robertson, a graduate of 
the USC library school (1945), was formerly 
on the reference staff at Occidental College 
and post librarian at Camp San Louis Obispo. 

NCE THE Glendale Public Library 

used the manual charging system 
that made the old maid librarian famous: 
she, poised with pencil and rubber stamp 
in hand, would see that the borrower 
wrote his card number legibly on the 
book card, would stamp the date due 
carefully in three right places, and file 
the book card as a circulation record. 
When the book came back, it was prop- 
erly receipted by stamping the return 
date on the borrower's card, and the 
book card was eventually found and re- 
placed in the book pocket. Photocharg- 
ing has done away with all that. 

In place of the manual charging sys- 
tem, the Recordak charging machine pho- 
tographs, in one operation, the borrow- 
er's identification card, the book check 
(bibliographical data from some other 
source would do), and a date-due card; 
the book check and date-due card are 
placed in the book, and the transaction 
is done. The borrower takes the book 
without filling out any slips or signing 
his name, and the library keeps only 
a film copy of the lending record. 

On the library’s side of the desk, 
serially numbered date-due cards (7, 14, 
and 28 day cards) are stamped ahead of 
time for the day's circulation, the pho- 
tographic record is made by pressing a 


button, the date-due card is placed in 
the book pocket for the borrower's in- 
formation, to be removed when the 
book is returned, and the book is im- 
mediately ready for shelving or re-cir- 
culation. “Slipping” books (jargon and 
bane of circulation departments) is 
eliminated. Date-due cards from re- 
turned books are refiled in numerical 
order; missing numbers below a certain 
figure indicate overdue books, and when 
these numbers are located on the film 
by running it through a film reader, all 
the necessary data for preparing over- 
due notices are available, including the 
borrower's name and address. To renew 
books by phone (which is not done at 
Glendale), the patron may give the 
serial number of the date-due card and 
the book may be re-circulated manually. 
Other renewals are treated as new cir- 
culations. Since the Recordak is both 
camera and reader, two machines (or 
a camera and separate reader) may be 
needed for charging and reading film 
when the loan desk is on full time op- 
eration. A regular schedule of cutting 
and mailing the film strip to the labora- 
tory is worked out (every 7 days for 
the branches, oftener for the main li- 
brary) so that it may be developed and 
returned in time to check overdues. 
The most obvious disadvantage of the 
system is that it is not possible to tell, 
without running a lot of film through 
the reader, where a particular book is 
at a given time, if it is not on the shelf. 
Likewise the taking of inventory is difh- 
cult, and several kinds of statistics can 
not be readily compiled: the number of 
times an individual book has been loaned 
cannot be easily ascertained, and no 
daily statistical breakdown of circula- 
tion by classes can be made, although 
spot checks are possible by going over 
a day's record at regular intervals. Re- 
quested or reserved books must be lo- 
cated by a separate system, since there 
is no file of book checks to which notices 
may be clipped; a visibk file is used at 
(Continued on page 104) 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


~~ PUBLISHING NEWS of the 
quarter: is that the editorial com- 
mittee of the University of California 
Press has established a Studies in Li- 
brarianship. The editorial sub-committee 
of the series will be constituted, as are 
all the Press’s committees, from the state- 
wide university and will consider mono- 
graphic manuscripts whether or not the 
author be connected with the University 
of; California. 

Stanford’s Edwin T. Coman is the 
author of “Sources of Business Informa- 
tion,” just published by Prentice-Hall. 
Its purpose is to teach students (1) how 
to use a business library, (2) how to 
utilize business research, (3) how to 
locate business information quickly and 
accurately. 

At UCLA Dimitry Krassovsky and 
Robert Vosper are editing the mimeo- 
graphed ‘Slavic: Book Notes,” which will 
be sent to libraries free upon request. 

J. Periam Danton is preparing for 
UNESCO a document on Library Edu- 
cation to be used as a handbook in those 
countries without adequate library ser- 
vice. It will be published in English, 
French, Spanish, and - Portuguese. Pro- 
fessor Leroy C. Merritt is surveying the 
use of the card catalog at CU. Profes- 
sor Carleton B: Joeckel’s “Reaching 
Readers: Techniques of Extending Li- 
brary Service” is being published by the 
University of California Press. 

“A Handy Guide to Papermaking,” 
the 1947-48 publication of the Univer- 
sity of California Book Arts Club, is 
a-new edition of an 18th century Jap- 
anese work, translated by Charles Hamil- 
ton of the.CU East Asiatic Library. 

One more note from the School of 
Librarianship: Margaret Uridge, Head 
of CU's Interlibrary Services, is giving 
a course this semester on the Adminis- 
tration of Special Libraries. 

Equally interesting news comes from 
the School of: Library Science at the 
University of Southern California. Dr. 


Frances Lander Spain has been appointed 
Assistant Director. Mrs. Spain comes 
from Winthrop College in South Car- 
olina where she was Librarian and Head 
of the Department of Library Science. 
Director Lewis Stieg attended the Con- 
ference on Library Education held at 
Princeton in mid-December. USC's As- 
sistant Librariar Rice Estes is giving a 
spring semester course in Subject Bib- 
liography. 

The USC Library School, in con- 
junction with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, recently offered an intensive three 
weeks’ course in Medical Library Ser- 
vice to twenty-two students selected 
largely from the ranks of Veterans Ad- 
ministration librarians. Dr. Vilma Jac- 
obs, USC Medical Librarian, conducted 
the course with the assistance of Mabel 
McLaughlin, Librarian of the Veterans 
Administration in Washington, and of 
medical specialists in the Los Angeles 
area. 

UCLA's Biomedical Library occupies 
two temporary locations pending com- 
pletion of the Medical School's perman- 
ent buildings, circa 1951. A reading 
room houses issues of 500 current peri- 
odicals, and the basement of the Main 
Library serves as the ‘processing and 
storage area for books and older ma- 
terials. Biomedical Librarian Louise Dar- 
ling has a staff of four full-time and 
several part-time assistants. 

Scripps College Librarian. Dorothy 
Drake has gone over the walls after the 
alumnae. She has prepared lists of rec- 
ommended reading in books both old 
and new, annotated by Scripps faculty 
members, and has sent them to different 
alumnae groups, offering to work out 
for them a rotating lending library. 

In January Marion A. Milczewski 
took over his duties as Assistant Libra- 
rian at the University of California 
Library, Berkeley, where he is super- 
vising many of the departments which 
reported to former Associate -Libratian 
Cory. Mr. Milczewski is a Michigan 
alumnus, with Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees in Library Science from the 
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University of Illinois. He was assistant 
to Mr. Milam at ALA until 1942, when 
he went to Washington as Executive 
Assistant on ALA’s Books for Latin 
America project. Remaining in Wash- 
ington, he served as Assistant to the 
Director, and later as Director, of 
ALA's International Relations Office. In 
1947 he became Director of the South- 
eastern ‘States Cooperative Library Sur- 
vey, the object of which was to develop 
a comprehensive program of library ser- 
vice throughout nine southeastern states. 


Branch library news from Berkeley: 
Matthew Memorial Library of Paleon- 
tology has been operated as a branch of 
the General Library since the end of 
November, and the Architecture Library 
since the end of January. With the 
addition of the Physics and Astronomy 
libraries in September, there are now 
thirteen specialized branches. The For- 


estry Library moved into the: new For- 
estry Building early in November; and 
the Public Health Library, which form- 
erly shared the quarters of the Biology 


Library, now has new rooms of its own. 


A budget of news from Donald C. 
Davidson discloses that Katharine F. 
Ball, who was librarian at Santa Bar- 
bara College until her retirement be- 


cause of ill health in the summer of 1947,. 


died January 2, 1949. Miss Ball:came 
to the Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College in 1926 and saw its: library 
through a depression, a war, and trahs- 
fer to the University of California sys- 
tem. 


With the appointment of Hobart F.’ 


Berolzheimer at Santa Barbara on De> 


cember 6, 1948, the college library was" 
further departmentalized with the ‘ot’ 
ganization of an acquisitions depart-' 


ment, including serials, exchanges, and 
binding. (Mr. Berolzheimer was form- 
erly assistant editor of publications and 
first assistant in book selection at the 
Chicago Public Library.) About March 
1, Mary Alice Peairs will join the staff 
as education specialist in the reference 
department. (Miss Peairs, a Peabody 
graduate, has been circulation librarian 
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at the Northwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege in Louisiana.) 

During the Christmas recess the li- 
brary at Santa Barbara made its first 
use of storage space on the new Goleta 
campus with the dispersal of : severa} 
truckloads of books for “storage on call” 
to a campus to which the college will 
move sometime in the next several years. 

Other recently announced appoint; 
ments include Whittier College, Mrs. 
Thomas Plyler, formerly city librarian 
of Dubois, Pa.; Cal Poly, Francis S:; 
Allen, from Oregon State College, to 
be documents librarian; USC, Eleanor: 
Potter, erstwhile Newark Museum li- 
brarian, to be fine arts cataloger; UCLA,, 
John E. Smith, formerly Industrial Re:. 
lations librarian, to succeed Helen F.1 
Shumaker as head of Acquisitions—Miss’ 
Shumaker to undertake a career in matri- 
mony—Mr. Smith to be succeeded. by 
Robert Thomason. Also at UCLA 
Tatiana Keatinge has replaced Mollie 
Hollreigh as Librarian-1 in the Law Li- 
brary, the latter having gone to Seattle 
to head the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center. 

The westward flight of books happily 
still continues. At USC the Gompertz 
collection of philosophy, containing 
11,000 items, ranges from 1490 to 1934 
and includes 500 rare volumes. USC's 
Music Library has been enriched by 200 
vocal scores willed by the late Alexia 
Bassan Danby. 

UCLA received as a gift from Henry 
Schnitzler over a thousand volumes from 
the library of his father, Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, the great Viennese literary M.D. 
The son is a member of the Theater Arts 
department. 

Through the generosity of the late 
L. E. Behymer the Huntington Library. 
now has one of the finest theatrical col- 
lections in southern California. Con- 
sisting of books, journals, programs, ac- 
count-books, photographs and scrapbooks, 
it was assembled by the impresario dur- 
ing the 61 years he.was active in Los 
Angeles. 

The Haynes Foundation, Helen Week- 

(Continued on page 104) 





PARTY LINE 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


Ho” ARE your recruiting projects 
coming along? Of course you are 
concerned with recruiting librarians and 
are carrying on a more or less effective 
one-man campaign by showing your own 
enthusiasm for your library work to the 
people you meet daily. But “Are You 
Contagious?” asks Mae Graham, State 
Supervisor of School and Children’s Li- 
braries in Maryland. “If you aren't, 
there isn’t much that you can do about 
recruiting, so you might as well concen- 
trate on finding an already-made cata- 
loger or children’s librarian.” Slaps our 
hands, doesn’t she? 

The USC Library School Alumni’s 
contagion rating is pretty high, appar- 
ently. Its recruiting program placed 
third in the national Field Citations for 
Library Recruiting competition. 

Marysville Public Library hit the front 
page news of local papers with every big 
“cold weather” story of the winter—be- 
cause the official U.S. Weather gauge is 
located at the city library, and each new 
reading on the plunging mercury was 
made there! 

There is no limit to the ingenuity and 
organizing qualities shown by librarians 
to get a necessary job done with the least 
possible fuss, muss, and money. 

It tickled our fancy no end to find the 
latest evidence of this in San Jose’s City 
Librarian, Mrs. Geraldine Numey, who 
got the entire collection of some 10,000 
books carried quickly (and at no cost in 
money, that is, not nervous energy) from 
the old quarters to the new building of 
Willow Glen Branch Library in one day. 
The “book brigade” was formed of 
children, several hundred of them from 
the neighborhood elementary school, each 
boy and girl carrying a number and an 
armload of books, marching in order 
down the street a block or two, into the 
new building and handing over the vol- 
umes to library attendants to place on 


the shelves. Several classes from the 
Willow Glen School took tums at 
forming the long lines, and had the 
time of their lives doing the job, no 
doubt. 

San Jose Public Library got all sorts 
of excellent publicity in local news- 
papers for this novel occurrence, of 
course. Opening of the attractive red 
brick, colonial style branch building in 
January also rated a full page of pictures 
in the San Jose News. 

E. Ben Evans, Supervisor of High 
School Library Services, Kern County 
High School District, and currently 
President of the School Library Associa- 
tion, has produced a film strip, “Use 
Your Library,” which is being distribu- 
ted by the American Library Association. 

A sizeable exhibit for his book, “Scan- 
dinavia,” was rated at the past CLA 
convention by Mr. Evans also. This 
Holiday House publication is a hand- 
some, small volume in the Lands and 
Peoples series of background books. 
Rafaello Bussoni’s color sketches effec- 
tively point up Mr. Evan’s skilful sum- 
mation of facts, and make one want to 
read many more books to learn as much 
of the Scandinavian countries as did 
Ben Evans during his study at the Na- 
tional University in Oslo. 

Speaking of Norway, we learned from 
the “Milwaukee Reader” (Jan. 1949) 
that “Norway now has a library law 
which makes it compulsory for every 
Norwegian village aad city to establish 
a free librarv capable of serving the 
community. Minimum standards have 
been set, with the state matching com- 
munity appropriations on a graduated 
scale.” Scandinavian laws suit us fine, 
including the Danish constitutional stip- 
ulation which, according to Mr. Evans, 
“forbids any Dane to starve.” (Wonder 
how much they pay their librarians.) 

Jewel Gardiner has over three hun- 
dred exceptionally fine color slides to 
show as a result of her six months of 
travel in Peru, in connection with her 
studying and teaching at the University 
of San Marcos in Lima. Miss Gardiner 
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returned from sabbatical leave to her 
position of supervising Sacramento school 
libraries just in time to speak at the 
February meeting of the School Li- 
brary Association of Sacramento and to 
show a selection of her pictures, which 
she hopes to have reproduced for sale 
to libraries. 

Another Californian setting forth on 
official travels is Mrs. Alice Stokes Kir- 
wan, formerly Naval Librarian at the 
Del Monte school, who has been ap- 
pointed to serve as Librarian from the 
U. S. Department of State in Sydney. 

To direct the attention of interested 
citizens to problems of rural life and 
education, the California State Depart- 
ment of Education arranged for a series 
of four week-end conferences to be 
held between January 6 and February 
5, 1949, at Chico, Fullerton, Berkeley, 
and Fresno, in succession. State Libra- 
rian-Mabel R. Gillis and her committee 
planned the series of workshop sessions 
on Social and Cultural Opportunities in 
Rural Areas. These considered needs 
and made recommendations with regard 
to opportunities available through such 
agencies as libraries and museums, 
churches, hobby clubs, music groups, and 
farm organizations for activities related 
to literature, music, drama, art, the 
dance, and other social experiences. 

Many librarians in the several con- 
ference areas participated in the discus- 
sions, and assisted as chairmen, observ- 
ers, recorders, and resource persons for 
the group or for such others as Con- 
servation, Health and Safety, Social 
Welfare, Education, Economic Status of 
Rural People, and Farm Labor Prob- 
lems. Results of the discussions were to 
determine needs which might be met by 
the cooperative efforts of governmental, 
social, civic, educational, and profes- 
sional agencies and organizations in- 
volved in the conferences, and to assist 
the Department of Education in deter- 
mining educational policies regarding ser- 
vices for rural children and adults. 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago announces that 
the 1949 Library Conference, to be held 
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August 8-13, will deal with the reports 
of the Public Library Inquiry. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh and his staff 
have been at work for the past two years 
on the study of the American free pub- 
lic library, “an appraisal in sociological, 
cultural, and human terms of the extent 
to which the libraries are achieving their 
objectives” and of the library's “poten- 
tial and actual contribution to American 
society.” The University of Chicago Li- 
brary Conference will provide the first 
opportunity for public librarians to dis 
cuss the findings and results of the In- 
quiry, considering their validity and 
their implications for library service. A 
detailed program for the Conference will 
be available in March or April 1949. 

Annual reports from California pub- 
lic libraries for the year 1947-48 indi- 
cate that they spent over $1,706,000 on 
books and periodicals. From incomes 
totaling about $11,482,000 they also 
paid out $7,311,000 for salaries. 

Help in justifying budget requests for 
increased allotments in book funds is 
found in the “Publishers’ Weekly” (Jan. 
8, 1949) graphs and article on “Book 
Prices Trail Living Costs.” Budget re- 
ports from several California county li- 
braries indicate increases up to 50% in 
book budgets this year. The State Li- 
brary has been granted a 35% increase 
over last year’s appropriation for acces 
sions, to cover higher costs and increased 
production of books and continuations 

GRACE MuRRAY 
s 

Wanted at once the best articles on a 
wide range of library subjects for pub- 
lication in the California Library Bul- 
letin. The principal qualifications for 
authorship are probably library experi- 
ence, alertness, and enthusiasm, coerced 
into action by a tri-monthly deadline. 
To get into the quarterly competition, 
material must be pertinent to California 
librarianship, brief, and readable — the 
greatest affront to prospective readers is 
not likely to be ignorance but tedium 
Indulge your tendency toward bibliogra- 
phy, history, criticism, your flare for 
surveys, promotion, diagnosis. 





PHOTOCHARGING 
(Continued from page 99) 


Glendale, with requests kept in shelf- 
list order, and these are compared regu- 
larly with the returned books. Books 
loaned’ for special periods (inter-library 
loans, for instance) still require book 
checks, but no bursting trays of such 
slips are now maintained. 

Inauguration of the system will come 
as less of a shock to a public accustomed 
to signature charging or to other meth- 
ods which do not provide the borrower 
with a list of all books currently charged 
out to him. At Glendale this aspect of 
the change caused some uneasiness at 
the start. Otherwise public reaction to 
photocharging is highly favorable. The 
method is accurate and speedy, and in 
lieu of the borrower's identification card, 
his driver’s license or social security 
card may be used. 

Offsetting the anual cost of the sys- 
tem (rental of the present 5 machines 
and 1 separate reader, $960; film and 
development, $350; mailing charges be- 
tween library and laboratory, $25; to- 
taling $1335), plus $1000 for 100,000 
date-due (key-sort) cards which will 
last indefinitely, is the salary of at least 
one clerical employee and the good will 
of the public and staff. Key-sort cards 
are being adapted to the remaining 
manual process of putting the returned 
date-due cards in numerical order, thus 
cutting the operation down from an hour 
to a few minutes a day. 

Photocharging is winning the daily 
battle of the books at Glendale, and the 
initial installation of equipment in the 
main library has been expanded to in- 
clude machines in the Boys and Girls 
Department and in three branch libraries. 


Union List. Notice on page 84 of this 
Bulletin Glen Dawson's request for bib- 
liographical data contributing to the 
compilation of a Unien List of Southern 
California Newspapers published prior 
to 1877. Have any unrecorded single 
issues or files? 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 
(Continued from page 101) 


ley, librarian, has issued an attractive 
leaflet describing its library resources and 
services. The William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library also has a new leaflet 
of information prepared by H. Richard 
Archer. 

On exhibit in the UCLA Library from 
February 23 through March 13 is a col- 
lection of - American historical docu- 
ments, loaned by The Rosenbach Com- 
pany, many of which were on the Free- 
dom Train. 

The Library of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum, Dr. Walter Rothman, li- 
brarian, has undergone an_ attractive 
remodelling. 

The long awaited US “Army Medi- 
cal Library Classification. Medicine, Pre- 
clinical Sciences, QS-OZ; Medicine and 
Related Subjects, W,” has just been 
issued (Washington, 1948, xxv, 479 p.). 
It is a modern, practical scheme based 
upon topical outlines worked out by 
medical specialists and developed by a 
committee of the Army Medical Li- 
brary, headed by Mary Louise Marshall 
of the Tulane medical school. It is cor- 
related both with the LC classification 
schedules and the ethnological classifica- 
tion of the Standard Nomenclature of 
Disease, and is a veritable survey of 
modern medicine. New schedules, float- 
ing tables, a full index, and lists of terms 
and cross references make it extraordi- 
narily useful. A plan is presented for 
libraries wishing to shift to the W 
classification. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
* 


New Survey Published. A Regional Li- 
brary Service for the East Bay Area (the 
metropolitan area east of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay), a 65-page report of a survey 
by Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, may be ob- 
tained from the Oakland: Public Library 
($2.25) while copies last. Sponsored by 
the East Bay Regional Library Corhmit- 
tee, the report has been published by 
general request. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Adopted April 20, 1940; Amended October 1944 and October 1948 


ARTICLE I — NAME 
The name of this Association shall be the California Library Association. 


ARTICLE II —- OBJECT 


The object of the California Library Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 

ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Types of Membership. 

a. Active members. Any person residing in California who is at present or was previ- 
ously engaged in library work, or any library in California, may become an active member of 
this Association and be entitled to all its privileges upon payment of the initiation fee’.and 
dues as provided in the By-laws. 

b. Affliate members. Any person residing out of the state who is at present or was 
previously engaged in library work may become an affiliate member upon payment of the 
initiation fee and dues as provided in the: By-laws. 

c. Associate members. Upon payment of initiation fee and dues as provided in the 
By-laws: 1) Any person, other than a librarian, who is interested in library work, may be- 
come an associate member. 2) Any library association or other organization, other than a 
library, may become an associate member. 

d. Life members. Any person eligible for active membership may become a life mem- 
ber upon payment of fees as provided in the By-laws. 

e. Honorary members. Upon recommendation of the Executive Board, persons who 
have rendered important service to library interests or to the cause of education in general 
may be elected to honorary membership. 

f. Ex-Officio members. A library‘s membership in this Association shall entitle the 
members of its governing board to be ex-officio members. 

Section 2. Voting Privilege. Each active and life member of the Association in good 
standing shall be entitled to all voting privileges. Governing boards of libraries, through a 
delegated representative, may have one vote in all questions which come before the Association. 


ARTICLE IV — ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Districts. To facilitate the work of the Association the state shall be divided 
into districts, as provided in the By-laws, the number of districts to be conditioned by the 
growth of libraries throughout the state. 

Section 2. Sections. To stimulate the interest of special groups, sections of this Asso- 
ciation may be created from time to time, with the approval of the Executive Board, in 
accordance with the provisions in the By-laws. 

Section 3. ALA Membership. To widen its contacts, this Association may affiliate 
with ALA as a sustaining member thereof and shall annually elect, as provided in the CLA 
By-laws and in accordance with the Constitution and By-laws of the ALA, .a delegate or 
delegates. In the event.that the ALA reorganizes on a regional basis, this Association may 
join this regional organization in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of this article. 

Section 4. Regional Association. Upon recommendation of the Executive Board and 
two-thirds vote of the entire membership this association may join as a chapter with library 
associations in neighboring states to form a regional association or may join as a chapter 
with any such existing regional association. 


ARTICLE V — MANAGEMENT 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, who shall be President-Elect, a Second Vice-President, and a Treasurer. These 
officers shall perform the duties usually pertaining to their offices and any other duties 
mentioned in the By-laws. 

Section 2. Executive Board Members. There shall be a general Executive Board con- 
sisting of the Officers named in Section 1 of this Article, the retiring President, and District 
Presidents. This Board shall serve in an advisory capacity to the President and the Associa- 
tion, and shall be empowered to authorize expenditures as indicated in the By-laws. The 
Executive Secretary and the Editor of the Bulletin shall serve as non-voting ex-officio mem- 
bers of this Board. 

Section 3. Advisory Committee. An Advisory Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, the District President of the District in which the President is 
located and the Executive Secretary. This Committee shall advise the President on the affairs 
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of the Association. However, matters of general policy and expenditures must be approved 
by the Executive Board. 

Section 4. Vacancies. In the case of a vacancy in any office, except that of President, 
the Executive Board may designate some person to discharge the duties of the office until 


the next annual meeting. 
ARTICLE VI — COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Standing Committees. The President shall appoint, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the By-laws, and subject to the approval of the Executive Board, the chairmen of 
the following standing committees: Finance, Legislative, Library Standards, Membership, 
Publications, Resolutions, and Nominating. The President shall appoint members to bring 
the membership of each committee to at least five unless otherwise provided in the By-laws. 
The President may fill committee vacancies without Board approval. The President shall 
serve ~ an ex-oficio member of all committees and shall cast a deciding vote whenever 
required. 

Section 2. Special Committees. The President may appoint other special committees, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VII — APPOINTMENTS 


Section 1. Executive Secretary. The Executive Secretary, whose compensation shall 
be fixed by the Executive Board, shall be appointed by and hold office at its pleasure. 

Section 2. Parliamentarian. e President shall appoint as Parliamentarian a member 
of the Association familiar with parliamentary procedure. 

ARTICLE VIII — NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. Method. All officers listed in Article V, Section 1 of this Constitution, shall 
be nominated and elected as provided in the By-laws. 

Section 2. Term All officers and all members of the Executive Board shall 
hold office for one year or until their successors are elected (or appointed) and qualified for 
office. Officers shall assume their duties on January first of a given year. However, incoming 


officers may make committee appointments and plans for meetings immediately after the 
annual meeting. 

































ARTICLE IX — MEETINGS 
Meetings shall be held as provided in the By-laws. 
ARTICLE X — BY-LAWS 


Amendments to by-laws may be proposed either by initiatory petition of twenty-five 
active members or by resolution of the Executive Board or by written report of a special 
committee appointed to report thereon. By-Laws may be amended by two-thirds vote of the 
active members present and voting at any annual business meeting provided that written 
notice of such change shall have been mailed to all active members at least fifteen days prior 
to such meeting. Any by-law may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of those present at any 
meeting of the Association. 

ARTICLE XI — AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the Constitution may be propesed by initiatory petition of twenty-five 
active members or by written report of a special committee appointed to report thereon. All 
such amendments must be approved and submitted by the Executive Board. 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the active members of the 
Association present and voting at any annual meeting provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been mailed to all active members at least fifteen days prior to such meeting. 


BY-LAWS OF THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted April 20, 1940; Amended October 1944 and October 1948 


ARTICLE I — OFFICIAL YEARS 
Section 1. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the CLA shall be the calendar year from 
January 1st to December 31st of a given year. 
Section 2. Membership Year. The membership year shall be the calendar year, from 
January 1st to December 31st of a given year. 
Section 3. Conference Year. The conference year shall be the calendar year, from 
January 1st to December 3lst. 
ARTICLE II — DUES AND FEES 
Section 1. Initiation Fee. An initiation fee of one dollar ($1.00) shall be paid by 
individual members upon joining the Association. 
Section 2. Annual Dues. Annual dues for individual active members shall be com- 


puted on a sliding scale based on the monthly salary received by the members during the 
last fiscal year (rates as revised October 1941): 
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Monthly Salary Dues Monthly Salary 


$ 00- 99.99 d $200-299.99 
$100-124.99 
$125-199.99 


Annual dues for affiliate members shall be one dollar ($1.00). 

Annual dues for individual associate members shall be two dollars ($2.00). 

Annual dues for libraries, library associations and other organizations .shall be five 
dollars ($5.00). 

Dues shall be due and payable in advance in January of each year. 

Section 3. Life Members. Life memberships, including exemptions from annual dues, 
may be secured by any active member upon payment of one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
which may be paid in installments spread over not more than five years. All funds received 
from these memberships shall be placed at interest and the interest only expended. 

Section 4. Unpaid Dues. Any members whose dues are unpaid on April Ist of the 
given year shall be notified by the Executive Secretary that if payment is not made by 
May Ist, he shall be dropped from membership rolls of the Association. 

Section 5. A.L.A. Chapter Dues. Provision shall be made in the annual budget to 
pay to the American Library Association annual dues, in accordance with its requirements. 


ARTICLE III — MEETINGS 


Section 1. Annual Meeting. The annual meeting of the California Library Association 

shall be held at the time and the place determined by the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Meetings. 

a. On call of the President. The President, with the approval of the Executive Board, 
may call special meetings when deemed necessary. 

b. On Request of the Members. The President shall call a special meeting upon re- 
quest of twenty-five or more active members, provided that each member of the As- 
sociation shall be given fifteen days’ notice in writing previous to the meeting, and 
that only business specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Section 3. Quorum. Ten percent of the membership, as computed under these 

By-Laws, Article VI, Section 4, shall constitute a quorum at any meeting. 
Section 4. Board Meetings. The new Executive Board shall hold an organization meet- 


ing immediately following the close of the Annual meeting. Other board meetings shall be 
held on the of the President. 


ARTICLE IV — LIBRARY DISTRICTS 


Section 1. Territory Prescribed. 

A. President's Jurisdiction. The functioning of the California Library Association 
through districts, as provided in Article IV, Section 1, of its Constitution, shall be 
observed by each President. In case he deems it advisable that the boundaries of 
any district be changed, with the approval of the Executive Board, he shall submit 
the question and his suggestion to the district, or districts, concerned. 

. Boundary Changes. 

_1. Method. Action regarding re-organization of existing districts, suggested by the 
President of the California Library Association or an interested member, shall 
be taken at the annual meeting of the district, or districts, concerned. If the 
change is approved by two-thirds of those present, request to this effect then 
shall be submitted in writing to the Executive Board for approval. No change 
shall become final, except in the case of special provisions noted below, until 
it shall be ratified by two-thirds of those present at the next annual meeting of 
the _— or districts, concerned to which it has been referred by the Executive 
Board. 

Special Provisions. In addition to the general provision whereby there is a new 

alignment among existing districts, the following special provisions shall apply: 

a. Any county may withdraw from a given district and join a contiguous district 
— the Executive Board has received and approved a written request 
rom two-thirds of the members of the California Library Association re- 
siding in the county. 
Establishment of a new district shall be considered by the Executive Board 
upon the written request of twenty-five members of the California Library 
Association residing in the territory for which the district is desired. Before 


establishing a new district the Executive Board shall obtain the wirtten ap 
proval of two-thirds of the members forming the proposed new district. 
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Section 2. Officers. 

a. The district officers shall consist of a District President, a Vice-President who shall 
serve as President-Elect, and a Secretary. The President-Elect and the Secretary shall 
be elected by the members of the district in accordance with the provisions in 
Article VII, Section 3 of these By-Laws. 

Section 3. Nominations and Elections. 

a. District Nominating Committee. The District President shall appoint a nominating 
committee whose duty it shall be to prepare a report which shall constitute the 
district's official ballot. This report shall include the names of candidates for the 
positions of Vice-President who shall serve as President-Elect, and Secretary and 
state nominator or nominators. The committee shall name one or more persons for 
each office. No person shall be nominated who is not a member of the State Asso- 
ciation, who is not a resident of the district and whose consent has not been obtained. 
A member may be a candidate for one office only. 

District Ballot. Report of the nominating committee shall be made to the district 
president who in turn will file this ballot with the Executive Secretary at least ninety 
(90) days prior to the annual meeting of the Association. Balloting shall be con- 
ducted by mail as provided for in Article VII, Section 3 of the By-Laws. 

Method. Ballots for district officers and state nominator or nominators shall be cast 
at the same time as those for state officers and all voting shall be conducted by mail 
as provided for in Article VII, Section 3 of the By-Laws. District candidates receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes in the respective districts shall be elected. 

Section 4. Duties of Officers. ? 

a. District President. The District President shall perform those duties usually devolving 

upon the office, appointing any other necessary officers and committees corresponding 
as nearly as is feasible to the state standing committees. Each President shall arrange 
for and hold an annual meeting. He shall endeavor to enlist the interest of all 
library workers in his district in special projects of a professional nature. 
Vice-President. The Vice-President of each district who is also President-Elect shall 
perform those duties usually devolving upon the office and assist the President in 
the arrangements for the district meetings. 
Secretary. The Secretary of each district shall perform those duties usually devolving 
upon the office, keeping careful reports of all meetings and assuming the respon- 
sibility for the transmittal of all district records to the new officers. He shall keep 
record of the funds allocated to the District for its expenses. 

Section 5. Term of Office. All officers and members of committees shall hold office 
for one year or until their successors are elected (or appointed) and qualified for office. 
Officers shall assume their duties on January 1 of each year. Nothing in this section pro- 
hibits the selection of meeting dates and appointment of committees prior to this date. 

Section 6. Nominators. 

a. Number Allowed. Each district shall be represented on the state Nominating Com- 
mittee by at least one nominator, to provide a fair representation for the entire mem- 
bership. Districts having more than one hundred members shall be allowed one 
nominator for each additional one hundred members, using the latest official count 
of the Executive Secretary of the Association. 

Representation. When a district is entitled to more than one nominator it shall 
place on the ballot the names of people who represent not only different localities 
but also various types of libraries. 

c. Election. The election of the Nominator (or Nominators) shall be conducted by 
mail as provided for in Article VII, Section 3 of the By-Laws and the candidates shall 
be notified of the results two weeks before the annual meeting and the results also 
announced at the annual meeting of the state association. 

Section 7. Finances. Twenty-five (25) percent of the total dues received from in- 
dividual members shall be set aside for allocation back to the Districts for support of District 
activities and expenses. Apportionment of these funds, which shall be under the supervision 
of the Executive Secretary of the California Library Association, shall be annually made by 
the Executive Board. No District shall receive less than $25.00 for each fiscal year for pur- 
poses set forth in the first paragraph hereof. The Executive Board may make additional allo- 
cations to Districts for specific projects or purposes. Unexpended District funds, as herein 
provided for, shall be returned to the general fund at the end of the fiscal year, except such 
special funds allocated for projects still in progress and other funds raised within the District. 

Section 8. Meetings. 

a. Annual. Each district shall hold an annual meeting at the place designated by the 
District President. 

b. Special. Each district may hold special meetings whenever the District President sees 
fit to call them. 
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c. Quorum. Twenty percent of the membership of any district shall constitute a quorum 
at a meeting. 

Section 9. Reports. An annual report of the meetings and work of the District shall 
be submitted in writing to the President and to the Executive Secretary by each District Presi- 
dent before the annual meeting of the California Library Association. 

ARTICLE V — SECTIONS 

Sction 1. Organization. Members of the Association who are engaged in similar work 
or have'special interests in common may organize jnto sections (as indicated in Article IV, 
Section 2, of its Constitution), upon complying with the procedure outlined in the following 
sections. 

Section 2. Petition. A petition for establishment of a section, signed by not less than 
ten members of the California Library Association who signify their intention to become 
charter members of the section, shall be submitted to the Executive Board of the California 
Library Association. 

Section 3. Action of Executive Board. After investigation as to the desirability of any 
section the Executive Board shall make recommendations regarding its establishment, which 
recommendation shall be presented for approval at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

Section 4. Membership. Any California Library Association member, engaged in the 
work or interested in the purpose of the section as described in the petition for establish- 
ment, may be accepted for membership in a given section, upon conforming to the rules of 
the section. 

Section 5. Dues and Activities. Sections may, if they so elect, charge annual dues, 
limit their own memberships, issue publications and in general carry on activities along the 
lines of their own interests, accounting for their funds solely to their own members. Each 
section shall finance its own activities. In exceptional cases, a section activity may be approved 
by the CLA Executive Board as a CLA project. 

Section 6. District Sections. Sections may form district groups in the following man- 
ner: A petition for establishment of a district section group signed by not less than five mem- 
bers of the section, who signify their intention to become charter members in a district section, 
shall be submitted to the Section Council. The Council shall then make a recommendation 
regarding its establishment, which recommendation shall be presented for approval at the 
next annual meeting of the section. Section members in each district so organized may, 
within two months following the annual meeting of the CLA, elect a district chairman who 
shall represent the district section on the Section Council of the state. 

Section 7. 

a. Chairman and Secretary. At the last session of its annual meeting provision for 

which shall be made in connection with the annual meeting of the CLA, each 
section shall elect its own Chairman and Secretary, who shall serve through the next 
annual meeting of the group. These officers shall perform the duties customary to 
their offices. In case a section fails to choose a Chairman or Secretary, or a vacancy 
occurs before the next meeting, the President of the California Library Association 
shall appoint these officers. 
Council. The section shall be governed by a council consisting of five members: The 
Chairman, Secretary, and three appointed members. The first year the section is 
organized the Chairman shall appoint three members who shall draw lots for terms 
of one, two, and three years respectively. Each year following, the incoming chair- 
man shall appoint one new member to the Council who shall serve a term of three 
years. Chairmen of like district sections shall serve as ex-officio members of this 
council without voting privileges. 

Section 8. Reports. A report of the proceedings of the section meetings shall be sub- 
mitted to the President of the California Library Association in writing in time for inclusion 
in the Handbook and Proceedings. 

Section 9. Dissolution. A section may dissolve by presenting to the CLA Executive 
Board a resolution to that effect, approved by a vote of two-thirds of the section members. 
Dissolution becomes effective upon the approval of the Executive Board. A section which 
has been inactive for two years may be dissolved by the Executive Board and its funds 
threby revert to the Association. 


ARTICLE VI — NOMINATIONS 


Section 1. Chairmen. The Nominating Committee shall be composed of the elected 
nominators from each district. Chairmanship shall rotate in-alphabetical order among the 
districts. Upon those occasions when alphabetical order allots the chairmanship to a district 
served by more than one nominator, the nominator receiving the largest vote in the district's 
election shall serve as chairman. The Executive-Secretary shall forward to the chairman for 
the year the names of the committee members. Functioning of the committee may be carried 
on by mail. 
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Section 2. Candidates. The report of the nominating committee shall be filed with 
the Executive Secretary not later than ninety (90) days before the annual meeting. The 
committee shall name two or more persons for the offices of Vice-President who shall be 
President-Elect, Second Vice-President, Treasurer, and delegate or delegates to the council 
of the American Library Association as indicated in Article IV, Section 3 of the Constitution. 
A member's consent must be obtained before his name may be placed on the ballot by the 
nominating committee. A member may be a candidate for one office only. 

a. Nominations by Petition of Members. Additional nominations may be placed upon 
the petition of five (5) percent of the members of the Association, accompanied by 
the written consent of the nominees, to be presented to the Executive Secretary at 
least forty-five (45) days before the election. 

Section 3. Voting Power. 

a. Official Count of Membership. No member whose dues are unpaid later than May 1 
shall be included by the Executive-Secretary in the count which shall determine the 
voting power of nominators at the meeting of the Nominating Committee of that year. 
Allotment of Votes. 

1. If only one Nominator. In the selection of candidates, a Nominator shall have 
as many votes as there are active and life members in good standing in the dis- 
trict which he represents. 

If more than one Nominator. If there is more than one Nominator for a district 
the voting power of the Nominators shall be divided in equal proportion among 
the nominators of the district. 

Section 4. Quorum. A quorum of the Nominating Committee shall consist of the 
representatives of three-fourths of the membership of the Association as governed by Section 


3 of this Article. 
ARTICLE VII — ELECTIONS 

Section 1. Time. Elections of the State and District officers, the district nominators 
and the delegate or delegates to the Council of the American Library Asspciaion shall be 
announced at the last regular session of the annual meeting of the Association at which time 
the election committee, appointed by the President, shall present the report. 

Section 2. Committee on Elections. The President shall appoint a committee on elec- 
tions which shall have charge of the counting and tabulating of the votes cast. 

Section 3. Method. The official ballot together with the district ballot proper to eaeh 
member shall be mailed by the Executive Secretary to each paid-up member at least 30 days 
prior to the annual meeting of the Association. Ballots for district officers and nominators, 
for delegate or delegates to the Council of the American Library Association and for state 
officers, shall be cast at the same time and all voting shall be conducted by mail. 

ARTICLE VIII — DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. President. In addition to his regular duties and those mentioned in Articles 
V, Sec. 2, and VI, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, the President shall: 

a. Arrange the program for the annual meeting. 

b. Make an annual report at_the annual meeting on the condition and affairs of the 

Association. 

Section 2. Vice-President (President-Elect). In addition to his regular duties, the 
Vice-President shall act as Chairman of the Membership Committee. 

Section 3. Second Vice-President. In addition to his regular duties, the Second Vice- 
President shall act as Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 

Section 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep record of and disburse the funds of 
the Association in accordance with the mandates of the Executive Board upon orders drawn 
by the Executive Secretary and approved by the President. He shall make a statement of his 
accounts annually, and at such other times as the Association, the Executive Board or Pinance 
Committee may require. He shall serve as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

‘ Section 5. Executive Secretary, The Executive Secretary shall perform the following 
uties: 
1. Keep minutes of the general: meeting of the Association and of those of the Ex- 
ecutive Board; " 
Keep a record of all business transacted in the name of the Association; 
Give due notice of any election, appointment, meeting, or any other business re- 
quiring the personal attention of any member; 
Have charge of the books, papers, and correspondence of the Association and its 
Executive Board; 
. Collect dues and present bills authorized by the Executive Board; 
Assign a serial number to each member, upon payment of dues; 
Notify members of delinquencies; 
. Furnish the Nominating Committee with exact data regarding the voting power of 
each district, assigning to each Nominator the quota of votes to be cast by him. 
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Section 6. Parliamentarian. It shall be the duty of the parliamentarian to aid the 
President in the conduct of all meetings of the Association. The rules contained in Robert's 
Rules of Order shall govern the Association in all cases to which they are not inconsistent 
with the By-Laws of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX — DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Fimance. With the Treasurer as Chairman and two other members ap- 
pointed by the President, the Finance Committee shall submit an estimate of the income for 
the fiscal year to the Executive Board who shall prepare annual and supplementary budgets 
which shall be within the income estimated by the Finance Committee. No expense shall be 
incurred in behalf of the Association by any officer, District, or Committee in excess of the 
total accounts of the Treasurer. The Finance Committee shall arrange to have all accounts 
of the Association audited annually by a certified public accountant. 

Section 2. Legislative. The Legislative Committee shall study and keep the Associa- 
tion informed of the legal aspect of library affairs. Any legislation contemplated by the Asso- 
ciation or any impending legislation affecting libraries, shall be submitted to this Committee 
before the Association shall take action upon it. 

Section 3. Library Standards. The Committee on Library Standards shall be composed 
of five librarians from various types of libraries, representing at all times the State Library, 
municipal and county libraries among others. The first committee shall classify itself by lot 
so that the term of one of each of the five members shall expire every year. After the first 
year each new member appointed by the President to fill vacancies thus created shall serve 
for five years. The Committee shall study conditions essential for adequate library service 
and shall endeavor to establish standards by which personnel, salaries and other factors govern- 
ing library service in general, may be evaluated. 

Section 4. Membership. The Membership Committee shall be composed of District 
Membership Chairmen and in addition the Membership Representatives of the ALA shall be 
ex-oficio members of this Committee which shall endeavor to enlist a large and active mem- 
bership in the California Library Association. 

Section 5. Nominating. Duties of the Nominating Committee are stated in the 
By-Laws, Article VI. 

Section 6. Publications. The Committee on Publications shall take charge of any 
publications authorized by the Executive Board or the Association .at large. Members of 
this committee shall serve for three years except for the first group appointed who shall 
draw lots, one third to serve one year, one ethird to serve two years and one third to serve 
three years. The Editor of the Bulletin shall serve as chairman of this committee. An annual 
budget must be submitted to the Executive Board and expenditures approved by it. The 
Executive Secretary shall act as an ex-officio member of this committee. 

Section 7. Resolutions. The Resolutions Committee, consisting of the Second Vice- 
President, as Chairman ex-officio, and two other members appointed by the President, shall 
make recommendations regarding all resolutions submitted to the Association and shall prepare 
other necessary resolutions, including obituaries. 

All resolutions to be presented shall be submitted in duplicate, one copy being posted 
by the Executive Secretary on the official bulletin board for the information of the membership. 


ARTICLE X — REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Annual. It shall be the duty of all standing and specail committee chairmen 
to submit reports in writing to the President and the Executive Secretary at some time previous 
to the annual meeting. It is also desirable that a copy be placed in the committee's file for 
the benefit of succeeding committee chairmen. 
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CLA CHARTERED TRAIN TO VANCOUVER 


LIBRARIANS spend most of their pro- is a particularly auspicious occasion. 
fessional lives in education — other To make it easy to attend, California 
people’s education. Then once a year, librarians are chartering a special train 
or oftener, the professional associations (chartered cars via the valley and coast 
make it possible for them to educate routes, and a special train on to Van- 
themselves by attending state-wide, re’ couver) to leave Los Angeles August 
gional, or national conventions. These 19 (A.M.) and reach Vancouver Sun- 
meetings provide invaluable experiences, day the 21st. The train will leave Van- 
and this first Western Regional Meeting couver August 25 and return to Los 
of ALA at Vancouver, August 22-25, Angeles the 2th. Rates below. 










Please notify Joe Biggins, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
at once if you plan to join the party. 











Round Trip Fare (3000 miles) + Pullman (4 nights) 

From Tax Total Tax Total 
Los Angeles $76.30 $11.45 $87.75 Upper $18.30 $2.74 $21.04 
Oakland 62.80 9.42 72.22 Lower 24.30 3.64 27.94 





Compartment 67.60 10.14 77.74 
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in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants Manual Arts Press 
American Society of Metals McGraw-Hill Book Company 


American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 
Aviation Press 

Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 

Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Cornell Maritime Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 

F. J. Drake & Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 
Goodhea 


Gulf Publishi 

Harper & Bro 

Norman W. Henley Co. 
Industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
Lane Publishing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Com: 
Longmans-Green ; 
The Macmillan Company 


C. V. Mosby Co. 

National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishing Co. 

Pitman Publishing 

Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Radio G Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

Simon & —. 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Trautwine 

oa bes Nostrand eoontny 


ttlesey H 
John Wiley & Son Sons, Inc. 
Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


626 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 2137 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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WITH THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board of CLA, called to- 
gether by President Edwin T. Coman, opened 
the Association’s 2nd half century at a meet- 
ing in the Berkeley Public Library on Sat- 
urday, January 22, 1949. For five and a half 
hours, members hailing from libraries as far 
distant as Arcata and Los Angeles argued 
amicably, finding that mast of their problems 
were related to setting up the annual budget. 


Mr. Coman was instructed to invest a few 
hundred dollars of Life Membership funds 
remuneratively and safely, according to his 
best judgment (handily he is an expert from 
the Stanford School of Business). The salary 
of the Executive Secretary was fixed at 
$2800, raising last year’s ante in a belated 
attempt to meet CLA’s own minimum stand- 
ard set for professional library employees. A 
new schedule of CLA dues will be proposed 
at the next annual business meeting, upping 
the rates as little as twenty-five cents for 
members in the lower brackets and as much 
as three dollars and fifty cents for those in 
the $6000-and-up a year class; institutional 
dues are also to be readjusted—this being 
the first dues inerease since the Del Monte 
convention in 1941, seven long years of in- 
flation ago. A budget of $500 was set aside 
for committee expenses, to be divided under 
the new Coman Plan to support the most 
useful and convincing projects presented to 
the President by committee chairmen. Com- 
mittee appointments were also approved by 
the Board, including a few positions for 
which the President has yet to find takers. 
Proposed plans of action for the committees 
on Intellectual Freedom and State Aid were 
discussed. 

To participation in the experimental Far 
Western Regional Conference of ALA (meet- 
ing in Vancouver, B.C., from August 22 to 
25, 1949) the CLA is already committed, 
and we will back it this year with all our far 
western energy and enthusiasm. No full-scale 
annual meeting of CLA will compete with it, 
but it is proposed that CLA hold its 1950 
annual conference at Sactamento in northern 
California, early in California's Centennial 
Year. District meetings, for which dates are 
announced, and a business meeting at Van- 
couver will substitute for this year’s conven- 
tion. A nominal registration fee is suggested 
to take care of district meeting expenses. 


This year’s roster of members will be issued 
as a separate, supplementing the California 
Library Bulletin instead of being published 
in it, thus freeing the June Bulletin for more 
constructive and readable material. A brief 
annual index to the Bulletin, missing for 
several years, will hereafter appear in the last 
number of each volume. A revolving fund 
to launch other salable CLA publications was 
established. 
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The importance to the Association of re- 
cruiting its membership and officers from the 
whole rank of library employees was stressed, 
and the rights, duties, and privileges of CLA 
membership were enjoined upon all eligibles. 


Present and participating in the meeting 
were Edwin T. Coman, President; Lawrence 
Clark Powell, Vice-President; Margaret Klaus- 
ner, 2nd Vice-President; Mrs. Ella P. Morse, 
Treasurer; the following District Presidents: 
Esther Mardon, Mrs. Ella Pimentel, Thelma 
Neaville, Lillian Hagopian, John D. Hender- 
son, and Mrs. Dorothy Margo; Mrs. W. R. 
Yelland, Executive Secretary; and Neal Har- 
low, Editor. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1949 


Election 
Wendell B. Coon, Chairman 
Finance 
Mrs. Ella P. Morse, Chairman 
Thelma Reid 
Harriet Collopy 
Legislative 
Frederick A. Wemmer, Chairman 
Herbert V. Clayton 
Mrs. Bertha Hellum 
Library Standards 
Beulah Mumm, Chairman 
Howard M. Rowe 
Douglas Bryant 
Margaret Girdner 
Roberta Bowler 
Membership 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Chairman 
Frederick A. Wemmer 
Frances Murphy 
Dorothy Dorland 
Wallace C. Look 
B. J. Caldwell 
Nina Hathaway 
Nominati 
Muriel Mitchell, Chairmai: 
Mrs. Ruth Brink 
Charlotte Cavell 
Frances Christenson 
Donald Davidson 
Marjorie Donaldson 
Dorothy Drake 
Florence Espinoza 
Ruth Hall 
Esther Hile 
Helen Iredell 
Jessie Lea 
Helen Luce 
Flora Helen MacKenzie 
Mrs. Helen: Murie 
Edna Ralston 
Harriet Sue Salmon 
Mrs. Elizabeth Singletary 
Edith W. Taylor 
Benjamin Whitten 





CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


NOW... As Always 
At Your Service 


@ McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling 
of Library, School and College book orders. 


@ We welcome your patronage . . . and 


the opportunity to serve you. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“SERVING LIBRARIANS IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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Parliamentarian 
Stuart Boland 

Public Relations 
Albert J. Biggins, Chairman 
Mrs. Elizabeth Singletary 
Eleanor Touhey 
Clara Breed 

Publications Committee 
Neal Harlow, Chairman 
Grace Murray——1 year 
Thomas Dabagh—1 year 
August Frugé—2 years 
Rosemary E. Livsey-—2 years 
Frederick Wemmer—3 years 
Robert Vosper—3 years 


Resolutions Committee 

Margaret Klausner, Chairman 

Gladys Andrews 

Harry M. Rowe 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

ALA National Relations 

Howard Hammill, Coordinator 

Eleanor Touhey 

Mabel R. Gillis 

Howard M. Rowe 


ALA—CLA Regional Activities Committee 
Mrs. Geraldine Nurney, Chairman 
Irene Branham 
E. Ben Evans 
Donald Coney 
Thelma Reid 

Audio-Visual Aids 
Raynard C. Swank, Chairman 
John D. Finney, Jr. 

Theodora Larsen 
Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richards 
Nina Boyle 

Bulletin Advertising 
B. J. Caldwell, Chairman 
Malin Wing 
Frank Bittle 
Catherine Greening 


California State Documents 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman 
Mrs. Irma Goldner 
Jeannette Hagan 
Evelyn Huston 
Elinor Alexander 

Intellectual Freedom 
John Smith, Chairman 
Evelyn Benagh 
Anne M. Farrell 
Miriam Matthews 
Dorothy A. Traver 
Josephine Rhodehamel 

aa Conservation of Newspaper 


esources 

Willis Kerr, Chairman 
Joseph Belloli 
Caroline Wenzel 
William R. Hawken 
Neal Harlow 

Mrs. H. M. Porterfield 


Mobiltzation of Library Resources 
Donald Coney, Chairman 
Coit Coolidge 
C. B. Joeckel 
Thelma Reid 
Mrs. Dorothy Roberts 
Willis Kerr 


Regional Cooperation 
Willis Kerr, General Chairman 


NORTHERN DIVISION 
Margaret Uridge, Chairman 
Gladys Andrews 

Helen Blasdale 

Helen Bruner 

J. Stillson Judah 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
Beverley Caverhill, Chairman 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
John Paul Stone 

Ruth Dively 

Robert Vosper 


State Aid Exploratory Committee 
Coit Coolidge. Chairman 
Delbert Jeffers 
Helen Luce 
Esther Mardon 
Eleanor Wilson 
Margaret Klausner 
Donald C. Davidson 
Herbert Clayton 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Morgan, Adviscr 


Serving... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


0 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, Ca’ fornia 





WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 
7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


nfs 
Trade books of all publishers; 


both adult and juvenile books 
at regular library discounts. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY’ BULLETIN 


THE PALOMINO. HORSE 
By DOREEN M. NORTON 


The first complete volume on one 
of America’s favorite horses, written 
by a recognized authority. 


Superb and authentic, this volume 
contains 177 photographs and six color 
plates of leading American show win- 
ners as well as those of other countries. 


There is an intense interest in Palo- 
minos and this book will be cagerly 
sought after in every California library. 


300 pages 84” x 11” $10.00 


et 


Write for information regarding 
our monthly fiction service. 


* 
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BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond—- 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
75¢. Specify width wanted, 1, %, 1, 2, 3Y% inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallons $3.00; Quart $1.20. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 
Pint $1.25. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 

‘ preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21 
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Guilt just for you 


We have moved in, but our beautiful new 
building was built with only one thought 
in mind: Better service to you. It was 
especially designed for the warehousing, 
handling, and shipping of books. The 
greatly-expanded facilities it puts at our 
disposal enables us not only to maintain 
the largest stock of trade and library books 
on the Pacific Coast but to give immediate 
attention and prompt service on our library- 


customers’ orders. 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: From Pasadena, SYcamore 3-9191 From Los Angeles, RYan 1-7461 


| 
: 
| 
s 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 











University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Library 
Bookbind ing 


Books rebound by 
us are bound 


to your satisfaction. 


You can always depend 
upon getting full value in 
good workmanship 

and 


excellent service. 


— SHIPMENTS RETURNED IN THIRTY DAYS — 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


“WE KNOW HOW” 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco, Calif. — 








